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We present new evidence on the civic engagement of immigrants and the children of 
immigrant parents (ages 15 to 25). Utilizing the 2006 Civic and Political Health of 
the Nation Survey conducted by CIRCLE, we find that young immigrants report lower 
levels of civic engagement on most measures compared to natives. However, once 
observable demographic factors are controlled, many of these differences are elimi- 
nated. In contrast, the children of immigrant parents report levels of civic engagement 


that match or exceed those of natives. 


The civic potential of young immigrants became evident 
in early 2006. Rallies were held across the United States 
in support of immigration policy reform that was sym- 
pathetic to immigrants. From the end of March to the 
middle of April, young people held rallies at their 
schools, or walked out of school, to express their sup- 
port for immigrant workers and the need for immi- 
gration reform (Bada et al., 2006). “;Hoy marchamos! 
[Today we march]—;Manana votamos! [Tomorrow we 
vote] was a frequent chant at the rallies. The recent 
immigration policy reform debate in Congress has 
focused on economic, security, and legal issues. 
However, this debate has largely ignored the civic 
engagement of immigrant youth, which can have serious 
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consequences for the civic, political, and social health 
of the United States today and into the future. First, 
the size of the immigrant youth population, nearly 
20% of all youth in 2006, makes its political partici- 
pation potentially significant (Marcelo & Lopez, 2006). 
Second, immigrant youth are different from their 
native-born counterparts, especially from natives, in 
many important demographic and economic ways. 
Third, because young people are more receptive to civic 
education training than adults, young immigrants are 
a large population whose engagement can be shaped 
by policy. 


PREDICTORS OF CIVIC ENGAGEMENT 


Civic engagement is positively correlated with socioeco- 
nomic status and education (Verba et al., 1995; DeSipio, 
1996; Leighley & Nagler, 1992). For example, Lopez 
and Elrod (2006) found that young people with some 
college experience are more engaged than their non- 
college-attending counterparts. Verba et al. (1995) 
found that education has more impact than family 
income on civic engagement. Lopez et al. (2004) found 
that young people with more education are more likely 
to vote. For young immigrants it is likely they will 
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volunteer and vote at lower rates because they possess 
lower levels of educational attainment compared to 
U.S.-born youth. 

English proficiency is also positively linked with 
civic engagement (Ramakrishnan & Baldassare, 2004). 
Because most voluntary organizations and government 
interactions are in English, immigrants who are not pro- 
ficient in English speaking and reading will encounter 
barriers to participation (Carliner, 2000). 


THE PRESENT FOCUS 


In this article, we present new evidence on the civic 
engagement of young immigrants based on the survey 
results of the Center for Information and Research on 
Civic Learning and Engagement’s (CIRCLE) national 
survey of young people and adults called the 2006 Civic 
and Political Health of the Nation Survey (CPHS). This 
survey provides a comprehensive look at numerous indi- 
cators of civic engagement and sufficient samples of 3 
distinct groups of young people:' 


e Natives: U.S.-born residents born to only U.S.-born 
parents. 

e Children of immigrants: U.S.-born residents born to 
one or two foreign-born parents. 

e Immigrants: Foreign-born residents born to only 
foreign-born parents. 


METHODS 


Survey Overview 


Between April 27 and June 11 of 2006, CIRCLE con- 
ducted the 2006 CPHS. Over 1,700 young people ages 
15 to 25 were interviewed along with 550 adults ages 
26 and older. The 2006 CPHS asked an extensive set 
of questions, in English and Spanish, including ques- 
tions about civic engagement information on several 
demographic characteristics. 

The 2006 CPHS employed two sampling methods—a 
telephone method and an Internet method. Both meth- 
ods produced random samples. First, the telephone 
sample of young people and adults (7 = 1,765) was 
drawn using a standard list-assisted random digit dialing 
(RDD) methodology, a common method used to 


‘Although the vast majority of young people surveyed provided 
information about their nativity status, and that of their parents, not 
all young people surveyed did so. This resulted in sample sizes of 
160 immigrant youth, 109 children of immigrants, and 851 natives 
for the phone sample, and 75 immigrant youth, 150 children of immi- 
grants, and 233 natives. As a result, our combined phone and Internet 
samples of analysis have fewer observations, 1,578, than the entire 
youth sample for the 2006 CPHS, which was 1,674. 
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develop representative samples of populations. Second, 
in order to supplement the RDD sample, and to provide 
oversamples of young African Americans, Latinos, and 
Asian Americans, an additional 467 interviews were 
completed online. Online interviews were obtained from 
a nationally representative panel with 4.5 million mem- 
bers. The margin of error for the combined phone and 
Internet youth sample (n = 1,658) is +2.5 percentage 
points. The overall response rate for the 2006 CPHS 
was 25%. 

Recently, there has been growing concern about the 
reliability of RDD phone samples as cell phone use grows, 
especially for surveys of young people because many 
utilize a cell phone exclusively. A survey by The Pew 
Research Center for the People and the Press (2006) 
found that approximately 13% of adults over age 18, 
48% of whom are under age 30, exclusively use a cell 
phone. As a result, many young people may be missed 
through RDD sampling that relies on randomized lists 
of landline phone numbers. Research on this problem is 
still new, with few solutions available. Unfortunately, at 
the time of the 2006 CPHS, contacting cell phone—only 
users was not possible through a traditional RDD 
method. To address this issue, CIRCLE supplemented 
the 2006 CPHS with an Internet sample. Below we report 
results for both samples separately, describing the demo- 
graphic and engagement characteristics of each.” 


Phone Sample Demographics 


Table la shows the demographic characteristics of 15- to 
25-year-old nativity subsamples of the phone sample. 
First, over 83% of the sample is composed of young 
people who are natives, though a sizable portion of 
the sample, 16.8%, is composed of immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. Furthermore, the people in 
the sample overwhelmingly are non-Hispanic White 
(73.4%), are single (73%), and have aspirations to 
attend college (66.2%). Young immigrants in the phone 
sample are more likely to be Latino, to have lower edu- 
cational aspirations, and to come from families with 
lower levels of parental educational attainment than 
young people from other nativity groups. 


Internet Sample Demographics 


Table 1b shows the demographic characteristics of the 
Internet sample of the 2006 CPHS. This sample is 
non-White and has a greater proportion of young 
people who are the children of immigrants when 
compared to the phone sample (28.9% versus 6.8%). 


Results for the full youth sample from the 2006 CPHS are avail- 
able on request. 
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TABLE 1a 
Phone Sample Demographics by Nativity Status, Ages 15 to 25 


Full Phone Children of 
Sample — Immigrants Immigrants Natives 
(n=1,120) (n=160) (n=109) (n=851) 


TABLE 1b 
Internet Sample Demographics by Nativity Status, Ages 15 to 25 


Full Internet Children of 
Sample Immigrants Immigrants Natives 
(n = 458) (n=75) (n=150) (n=233) 


(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Immigrants 10.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 Immigrants 12.4 100.0 0.0 0.0 
Children of 6.8 0.0 100.0 0.0 Children of 28.9 0.0 100.0 0.0 
immigrants immigrants 
Natives 83.2 0.0 0.0 100.0 Natives 58.7 0.0 0.0 100.0 
Female 48.2 51.2 55.8ns 47.2 Female 53.8 50.3ns 57.7ns 52:5 
Race/ethnicity Race/ethnicity 
White, NH 73.4 10.4** 370" 83.9 White, NH 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Black, NH 8.3 2:5° 6.8ns 9.1 Black, NH 42.6 3;3** 12.1** 65.9 
Latino 13.9 77.4" 42.9** 3.9 Latino 33.6 27.4ns 44.4** 29.5 
Asian, NH 0.7 4.3** 2:53 0.1 Asian, NH 23.4 69.3** AQ2r* 4.5 
Marital status Marital status 
Married 18.0 35.4* 14.4ns 16.2 Married 12.1 15.1ns 12.9ns 11.1 
Single 73.3 43.4** 70.0ns 77.1 Single 82.2 77.5ns 80.6ns 83.9 
Divorced, separated 3.2 10.1** 3.1ns 2.4 Divorced, separated 1.2 1.6ns 0.0ns 1.8 
Live as married 4.3 10.1** 10.3** 3.1 Live as married couple 4.4 5.8ns 6.4ns 31; 
couple Educational aspirations 
Educational Some college 86.9 89.9ns 92.4* 83.6 
aspirations No college 11.7 10.1ns 6.6* 14.5 
Some college 66.2 29.9** 78.9ns 69.5 Current HS student 40.4 15.6* 37.8ns 46.9 
No college 31.8 69.4** 20.8ns 28.2 Current college 32.6 45.6** 37.7* 27.3 
Current HS student 33.1 9.9** 32.3ns 36.0 student 
Current college 23.9 15.4* 28.5ns 24.5 Not a student 25.5 35.5ns 24.1ns 24.1 
student Mother's educational 
Not a student 42.7 74.8** 39.1ns 39.2 attainment 
Mother's educational Less than HS 14.1 18.5ns 19.2* 10.6 
attainment HS graduate 17.6 8.6" 14.6ns 21.0 
Less than HS 16.5 58.8** 253° 10.7 Some college 32.6 26.4ns 31.1ns 34.7 
HS graduate 28.8 8.6** 24.7ns 31.6 BA or more 34.4 42.3ns 33.4ns 33.3 
Some college 20.1 4.0** 13.7ns 22.5 
*p < 0.05. **p< 0.001. ns=not significant. All results are 


BA or more 30.1 11.2** 25.8ns 32.7 


*p < 0.05. **p< 0.001. ns=not significant. All results are 
weighted. 


Furthermore, in contrast, the Internet sample has a 
greater proportion of Asian Americans. Last, the Inter- 
net sample overall exhibits educational aspirations and 
is from families with higher levels of parental edu- 
cational attainment.* 


RESULTS 


Civic Engagement of the Phone Sample 


A key feature of the 2006 CPHS is its rich set of civic 
engagement measures, developed by Keeter et al. (2002) 
and Zukin et al. (2006). These measures are grouped into 
three categories of engagement: civic activities, electoral 


Perhaps the most direct comparable sample to the non-White 
Internet sample is the non-White phone sample. The demographics 
of this sample are different from the non-White Internet sample, and 
generally are more Latino, lower socioeconomic status, and more 
immigrant. Tabulations showing this comparison are available upon 
request. 


weighted. 


activities, and political voice activities. Table 2a lists the 
measures subsumed under each category. 

For the phone sample, statistically significant unad- 
justed differences between immigrants and natives are 
immediately evident. First, young immigrants are generally 
less engaged than their U.S.-born counterparts. Second, in 
contrast, some of the highest levels of civic engagement are 
reported by the children of immigrants. For example, 
among children of immigrants, 43.6% volunteered com- 
pared to 36.8% for natives and 12.1% for immigrants. 

One important finding from the 2006 CPHS is the 
high level of protest activities reported by immigrant 
youth (over 23%) compared to 15.4% and 8.3% of 
the children of immigrants and natives. Given the timing 
of the survey, it captured the engagement of immigrants 
and other young people in the immigration policy 
protests that occurred in early 2006. 


Phone Sample Civic Typologies 


As shown in Table 2a, in addition to these measures of 
civic engagement, we present results that summarize 
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TABLE 2a 
Phone Sample Civic Engagement by Nativity Status, Ages 15 to 25 


Full Internet 


Immigrants Children of Natives 


Sample (n = 458) (Y%) (n=75) (%) Immigrants (n= 150) (%) (n= 233) (%) 


Civic activities 


Active member of at least one group 21.1 
Regular volunteer for nonpolitical groups 16.9 
In last 12 months 
Volunteered (any type) 34.8 
Participated in community problem-solving activity 17.9 
Ran/walked/biked for charity 17.7 
Raised money for charity 24.2 
Electoral activities 
Regular voter (for those 20 and older) 24.6 
Tried to persuade others to vote 32.7 
Displayed campaign button or sign 22.5 
Donated money to a candidate or party (last 12 months) 6.0 
Regular volunteer for candidate or political group 1.4 
Member of group involved in politics 15.7 
Political voice activities (last 12 months) 
Contacted public official 10.4 
Contacted print media 5.7 
Contacted broadcast media 8.2 
Protested 10.3 
Signed an e-mail petition 14.3 
Signed paper petition 17.5 
Boycotted 30.7 
Buycotted 29.8 
Canvassed 235, 
Civic typology 
Disengaged 59.7 
Civic specialist 16.3 
Electoral specialist 11.9 
Dual activist 12.1 
No civic engagement activities 17.3 
10 or more civic engagement activities 5.6 


Average number of civic engagement activities 


3.582 (3.214) 


8.7** 26.8ns 22.1 
3.9** 21.6ns 18.1 
12.4"% 43.6ns 36.8 
10.4* 20.0ns 18.6 
8:27" 25.4ns 18.2 
27.3ns 32.6ns 23.1 
6.0** 24.6ns 28.5 
21.0** 42.5ns 33.2 
1i1* 27.9ns 23.4 
4.7ns 4.7ns 6.3 
0.0ns 1.0ns 1.6 
6.6** 15.4ns 16.8 
7.1ns 9.9ns 10.9 
5.9ns 2.9ns 5.9 
5.0ns 15.0* 8.0 
23;5** 15.4* 8.3 
4.9** 20.9ns 14.9 
1.7 20.5ns 18.4 
8.9** 33.0ns 33.1 
16.9** 25.2ns 31.7 
2.7ns 5.3ns 2.3 
82.7** 47.6ns 57.9 
75* 22.5ns 16.9 
8.4 13.1ns 12.2 
1.4** 16.8ns 13.0 
312%" 6.3* 16.5 
1.0* 10.0ns 5.8 


2.024** (2.357) 4.230ns (3.419) 3.715 (3.234) 


*p < 0.05. **p < 0.001. ns = not significant. All results are weighted. For average number of civic engagement activities, standard deviations are 


in parentheses. 


civic engagement in two ways. First, we use a typology 
of civic engagement developed by Keeter et al. (2002). 
In this civic typology, survey respondents are classified 
into four categories: 


e Disengaged: Engaged in one or fewer civic activities 
and one or fewer electoral activities. 

¢ Civic specialists: Engaged in two or more civic activi- 
ties and one or fewer electoral activities. 

e Electoral specialists: Engaged in two or more electoral 
activities and one or fewer civic activities. 

e Dual activists: Engaged in two or more civic activities 
and two or more electoral activities. 


Generally, over half of all young people in the United 
States are identified as disengaged, and only 14% are 
identified as dual activists (Lopez et al., 2006). 

As a supplement, we utilized three summary measures 
of civic engagement activities from Lopez et al. (2006). 


First, we identified those individuals who report no 
engagement across all indicators. In the phone sample, 
over 17% of young people and 31% of immigrants 
reported no engagement in any activities measured. 
Second, we identified those individuals who report hav- 
ing participated in 10 or more activities in the past year 
as the “hyper-engaged.”’ Approximately 5.6% of young 
people and 1% of immigrants are classified as “hyper- 
engaged” in the phone sample. Last, we present the 
average number of civic engagement activities survey 
respondents reported. On average, young people in the 
phone sample reported participation in 3.6 activities, 
with young immigrants reporting two activities in the 
year prior to the survey. 


Internet Sample Civic Engagement and Civic Typology 


As shown in Table 2b, unlike the phone sample, the 
difference between immigrants and nonimmigrants in 
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TABLE 2b 
Internet Sample Civic Engagement by Nativity Status, Ages 15 to 25 


Full Internet Sample 
(n = 458) (%) 


Immigrants 


(n= 75) (%) 


Children of Immigrants Natives 
(n= 150) (%) (n = 233) (%) 


Civic activities 


Active member of at least one group 20.4 
Regular volunteer for nonpolitical groups 31.1 
In last 12 months 
Volunteered (any type) 48.5 
Participated in community problem-solving activity 30.5 
Ran/walked/biked for charity 19.3 
Raised money for charity 26.9 
Electoral activities 
Regular voter (for those 20 and older) 32.3 
Tried to persuade others to vote 49.0 
Displayed campaign button or sign 30.6 
Donated money to a candidate or party (last 12 months) 10.2 
Regular volunteer for candidate or political group 4.3 
Member of group involved in politics 21.3 
Political voice activities (last 12 months) 
Contacted public official 12.1 
Contacted print media 10.9 
Contacted broadcast media 12.3 
Protested 20.1 
Signed an e-mail petition 26.6 
Signed paper petition 24.7 
Boycotted 32.4 
Buycotted 28.9 
Canvassed 74 
Civic typology 
Disengaged 46.9 
Civic specialist 17.8 
Electoral specialist 13.9 
Dual activist 21.5 
No civic engagement activities 10.3 
10 or more civic engagement activities 15.0 


Average number of civic engagement activities 


4.829 (4.829) 


14.6ns 19.3ns 221 
18.6ns 37.4ns 30.6 
43.7ns 55.5ns 46.1 
23.8ns 40.4** 27.1 
14.4ns 15.2ns 22.4 
17.0ns 30.8ns 27.0 
20.5ns 34.9ns 35.2 
41.0ns 50.8ns 49.9 
1725" 28.3ns 34.6 

7.708 11.3ns 10.1 

3.3ns 4.6ns 4.3 
16.9ns 21.2ns 22.2 
10.7ns 12.6ns 12:2 
8.6ns 11.9ns 11.0 
7.0ns 9.2ns 14.9 
18.7ns 21.7ns 19.6 
27.4ns 29.7ns 24.9 
22.9ns 30.1ns 22.4 
31.9ns 33.8ns 31.9 
23.5ns 31.5ns 28.8 
6.7ns 7.3ns 75 
65.6** 45.0ns 43.8 
11.8ns 11.5ns 221 
12.4ns 17.4ns 12.4 
10.2ns 26.0ns 21.7 
14.5ns 8.0ns 10.5 
8.3ns 15.8ns 16.1 


3.789ns (3.630) 5.085ns (4.395) 4.922 (4.922) 


*p < 0.05. **p < 0.001. ns = not significant. All results are weighted. For average number of civic engagement activities, standard deviations are 


in parentheses. 


the Internet sample is much smaller, with few measures 
showing statistically significant differences. On sum- 
mary measures of civic engagement, young immigrants, 
as with the phone sample, are generally identified as less 
engaged. For example, 65.6% of immigrant youth are 
disengaged, in contrast to 45% and 44% of children 
of immigrants and natives, respectively. Furthermore, 
the children of immigrants and natives in the Internet 
sample are more likely to be “hyper-engaged” than 
immigrant youth. 


Multivariate Probit Results 


Although immigrant youth are less engaged on most 
civic engagement measures than their nonimmigrant 
counterparts, many of these differences may be due to 
factors other than nativity status. As a result, we esti- 
mate a multivariate probit model for each civic engage- 
ment outcome controlling for factors such as gender, 


race, socioeconomic status, region of residence, and 
educational aspirations.* We do this for the phone and 
Internet samples separately (results for the full sample 
are available upon request). For a complete list of 
included covariates, see the footnote to Table 3. 

Many of the statistical differences in civic engage- 
ment between immigrant youth, the children of immi- 
grants, and natives in the phone sample are explained 
by demographic factors. As shown in columns | and 2 
of Table 3, controlling for these factors, only in volun- 
teering (by 11.7 percentage points), regular volunteering 
(by 18.4 percentage points), regular voting (by 18.8 per- 
centage points), and boycotting (by 21.3 percentage 
points) are immigrant youth less engaged than natives. 


“We have also estimated linear probability and logistic models for 
each civic outcome. Because these results are similar to the results 
obtained with the probit model, we report only the probit results here. 
Other results are available upon request. 
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TABLE 3 
Probit Results 


Phone Sample (n= 1,120) 


Internet Sample (n = 458) 


Coefficient on 


Immigrant Youth Children of Immigrants Immigrant Youth Children of Immigrants 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) 


Civic activities 
Active member of at least one group 
Regular volunteer for nonpolitical groups 
In last 12 months 
Volunteered (any type) 
Participated in community problem-solving activity 
Ran/walked/biked for charity 
Raised money for charity 
Electoral activities 
Regular voter (for those 20 and older) 
Tried to persuade others to vote 
Displayed campaign button or sign 
Regular volunteer for candidate or political group ae 
Member of group involved in politics 
Political voice activities (last 12 months) 
Contacted public official 
Contacted print media 
Contacted broadcast media 


Signed an e-mail petition 
Signed paper petition 
Boycotted 

Buycotted 

Canvassed 


— 0.055ns (0.93) 
—0.117** (2.70) 


— 0.184** (2.84) 
— 0.017ns (0.31) 
— 0.068ns (1.34) 

0.056ns (0.81) 


— 0.188** (2.88) 
— 0.125ns (1.95) 
— 0.073ns (1.27) 
Donated money to a candidate or party (last 12 months) — 0.027ns (1.23) 


— 0.013ns (0.24) 


— 0.001ns (0.03) 

0.043ns (1.16) 
— 0.025ns (0.70) 
Protested 0.055ns (1.41) 
— 0.059ns (1.22) 
— 0.058ns (1.14) 
— 0.213** (3.85) 
— 0.055ns (0.84) 

0.018ns (1.13) 


0.092ns (1.61) 
0.053ns (1.13) 


0.038ns (0.52) 
— 0.099ns (1.27) 


0.040ns (0.80) 
0.09 Ins (1.51) 


0.123ns (1.87) 
0.083ns (1.52) 
0.091ns (1.74) 
0.126ns (1.92) 


— 0.079ns (0.83) 
— 0.065ns (0.80) 
— 0.060ns (1.01) 
— 0.078ns (0.95) 


0.055ns (0.80) 
0.114ns (1.87) 
— 0.064ns (1.42) 
0.013ns (0.21) 


—0.015ns (0.21) 
0.117ns (1.81) 


— 0.053ns (0.47) 
— 0.188* (2.06) 


0.097ns (0.98) 
— 0.057ns (0.84) 


0.121 (20.2) — 0.124ns (1.50) — 0.053ns (0.88) 
— 0.016 (0.65) 0.003ns (0.06) 0.026ns (0.81) 
0.037 (0.76) — 0.019ns (0.25) 0.019ns (0.36) 


0.009ns (0.09) 
— 0.022ns (0.83) 
0.088* (2.15) 

0.01 1ns (0.33) 
0.095ns (1.93) 
0.059ns (1.15) 
0.038ns (0.61) — 0.107ns (1.34) — 0.067ns (1.11) 
— 0.002ns (0.03) — 0.096ns (1.22) — 0.007ns (0.11) 
0.027ns (1.88) an a 


— 0.042ns (1.00) 
— 0.037ns (0.85) 
— 0.033ns (0.64) 
0.052ns (0.070) 
— 0.084ns (1.19) 
0.039ns (0.52) 


— 0.014ns (0.41) 
0.001ns (0.02) 

— 0.056ns (1.54) 
0.026ns (0.050) 

— 0.049ns (0.93) 
0.065ns (1.22) 


Note: Each row represents a separate probit model. Reported coefficients represent marginal effects. Robust test statistics are shown in parenth- 
eses. Additional controls include four indicators for race/ethnicity, an indicator for gender and college aspirations, three indicators for marital status, 
two indicators for urbanicity, two indicators for religious services attendance, three indicators for region of the country, four indicators for family 
socioeconomic class, and three indicators for mother’s level of educational attainment. 


*p < 0.05. **p < 0.001. ns = not significant. All results are weighted. The reference group above is natives. 


able because few young people engaged in this activity. 


However, on measures such as protesting, large differ- 
ences observed in the raw means presented in Table 2a 
are eliminated when demographic factors are controlled. 
As shown in Table 2b, for the Internet sample, there 
were fewer differences in civic engagement by nativity 
that were statistically significant in the raw means. Thus 
it is no surprise that once demographic factors are con- 
trolled (columns 3 and 4 of Table 3), only for “‘trying to 
persuade others to vote” are immigrant youth signifi- 
cantly less engaged than their native counterparts (by 
18.8 percentage points). Although only one result is sta- 
tistically significant, for some measures estimated differ- 
ences between immigrants and natives are as large as in 
the phone sample. However, because of smaller sample 
sizes, these differences are not statistically significant. 


Civic Typology Probit Results 


Although few civic engagement differences between 
immigrant youth and natives are evident in the results 


soko 


indicates that no results are avail- 


shown in Table 3 for the phone and Internet samples, 
differences are evident from probit results for the civic 
engagement typology measures shown in Table 4. Immi- 
grants, in both samples, are more likely, by 18.5 and 
18.6 percentage points respectively, to be identified as 
disengaged compared to natives, once observable demo- 
graphic factors are controlled. Immigrants, in the phone 
sample, are also less likely to be identified as an electoral 
specialist (by 9.6 percentage points) or as dual activist 
(by 10.7 percentage points) than natives. 

In contrast, the children of immigrants in the phone 
sample are more engaged than natives. First, the children 
of immigrants in the phone sample are engaged in more 
activities (one on average), less likely to be identified 
as disengaged (by 17.6 percentage points), and less 
likely to have engaged in no civic engagement activities 
(by 12.5 percentage points) than natives once demo- 
graphic factors are controlled. Second, in the Internet 
sample, the children of immigrants are more likely to 
be identified as a civic specialist (by 9.1 percentage 
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TABLE 4 
Civic Typology Probit Results 


Phone Sample (n = 1,120) 


Internet Sample (n = 458) 


Coefficient on 


Immigrant Youth 


(1) 


Children of Immigrants 


Immigrant Youth Children of Immigrants 


(2) (3) (4) 


Civic typology 

Disengaged 

Civic specialist 

Electoral specialist 

Dual activist 

No civic engagement activities 

10 or more civic engagement activities 
Number of civic engagement activities 


0.185** (2.66) 
0.037ns (0.80) 
— 0.096* (2.26) 
—0.107* (2.55) 
0.070ns (1.25) 
— 0.034ns (1.27) 
— 0.766ns (1.74) 


— 0.176** (2.59) 
0.025ns (0.64) 
0.072ns (1.41) 
0.070ns (1.60) 

— 0.125** (2.81) 
0.053ns (1.80) 
1.012* (2.48) 


0.186* (1.96) 
0.031ns (0.52) 
— 0.097ns (1.53) 
— 0.077ns (1.20) 
0.030ns (0.063) 
— 0.057ns (1.11) 
— 1.085ns (1.44) 


— 0.026ns (0.38) 
0.091* (2.08) 
—0.106* (2.11) 
0.067ns (1.34) 
— 0.020ns (0.062) 
— 0.001ns (0.03) 
0.019ns (0.03) 


Note: Reported coefficients represent marginal effects. All models are probit models except “number of civic engagement activities.”” For this 
outcome results are from an OLS model. Robust test statistics are shown in parentheses. See footnote of Table 3 for a list of included covariates. 
*p < 0.05. **p < 0.001. ns = not significant. All results are weighted. The reference group above is natives. 


points) but less likely to be identified as an electoral 
specialist (by 10.6 percentage points) than natives. 


DISCUSSION 


Our results from the 2006 CPHS suggest two main find- 
ings. First, unadjusted for demographic factors, when 
compared on a wide range of civic engagement mea- 
sures, immigrant youth are less engaged than the chil- 
dren of immigrants or natives. This was particularly 
true for our phone sample but also was evident in the 
Internet sample. Second, many of the differences 
observed between immigrant youth and natives are 
mitigated once demographic factors are controlled. This 
suggests that many differences in engagement are 
explained by factors such as a young person’s socioeco- 
nomic background, not necessarily nativity status. 
Furthermore, many of the differences that do survive, 
such as differences in being a regular voter, may reflect 
structural barriers to engagement that young immi- 
grants face more than a desire not to get involved.° 

In addition to the comparisons we explore for each 
civic engagement activity, we examined several measures 
that capture a wider pattern of engagement. Thus, 
although we find that once demographic factors are con- 
trolled, differences between immigrants and natives on 
individual engagement activities are eliminated, a larger 
pattern of disengagement is evident when considering 
broader measures. Specifically, for both samples, immi- 
grants are more likely to be identified as disengaged. 
Furthermore, for the phone sample, immigrant youth 
are less likely to be identified as electoral specialists or 


>We cannot control for citizenship status when discussing electoral 
activities among immigrant youth, because the 2006 CPHS did not ask 
participants about their citizenship status. 


dual activists, possibly reflecting the structural barriers 
to participation discussed above. 

One of the important findings from the 2006 CPHS is 
the result that the children of immigrants are, in many 
ways, the most engaged. This was evident in both sam- 
ples of the 2006 CPHS, reflecting a generational shift 
in immigrant families toward greater civic engagement. 


Limitations 


Although the 2006 CPHS is a rich source of information 
on the civic engagement of young people, it has some 
limitations. First, the survey’s data collection methods 
may not capture a representative sample of young 
people. In this article we present results for the two sam- 
ples contained in the 2006 CPHS, the phone sample and 
the Internet sample. We do this primarily because of 
significant differences in the demographic characteristics 
of the phone and Internet samples, though the primary 
motivation for including an Internet sample was to 
capture an over sample of minority youth. However, 
as mentioned earlier, young people are increasingly hard 
to contact through traditional survey methods; web 
samples may be an alternative and more effective way 
to reach this group. 

Second, survey replication is another limitation. One 
important result from the 2006 CPHS is the finding that 
immigrants and the children of immigrants were much 
more likely to engage in protest activities than natives. 
This is a major strength of the survey, because it cap- 
tured the spike in protesting among immigrants and 
Latinos. However, though the timing of the survey 
was fortuitous, it is also a drawback because many of 
the findings, not just regarding protest activities, may 
be affected by the 2006 immigration protests. Thus repli- 
cating the 2006 CPHS will be difficult. 
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Finally, the measures of civic engagement in the 2006 
CPHS may not capture every way in which young 
people are civically engaged, especially young immi- 
grants (see Jensen, this volume; Stepick, Stepick, & 
Labissiere, this volume). Thus, investigating other ways 
that immigrants engage—such as hometown and tran- 
sitional associations, helping to prepare relatives for a 
citizenship exam, or translating for fellow immigrants 
at meetings with officials—would play a large part in 
painting a complete and accurate portrait of immigrant 
civic engagement. 


CONCLUSION 


Our results presented in this article provide new evi- 
dence on the civic engagement of young immigrants 
and the children of immigrants. Overall, we find that 
young immigrants are less engaged than their native 
counterparts on a number of civic engagement mea- 
sures, such as volunteering and voting. We also find that 
the children of immigrants are often among the most 
engaged group of young people. 

However, while providing new evidence, our findings 
are limited by the structure and design of the 2006 
CPHS. For example, although we examine a large num- 
ber of measures of civic engagement, the list of measures 
is not exhaustive. Further research into the scope and 
nature of immigrant engagement is needed, including 
the development of a new battery of indicators to sup- 
plement those included in the 2006 CPHS. Only with 
this supplemental battery will we be able to gain a better 
understanding, with survey data, of the extent of civic 
engagement among immigrant youth. 
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